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Trends in Church Attendance 


As noted in INFoRMATION SERVICE of September 12, 
1936, the General Council of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches requests local congregations report- 
ing statistics to record average attendance at the principal 
Sunday service. Roughly one-half of the churches of this 
denomination have been making such reports and the fig- 
ures below are taken from the official Yearbook: 


Churches Average 
Year Reporting Attendance 
1934 3,428 81 
1935 2,930 84 
1936 3,067 85 
1937 3,137 85 
1938 3,297 91 


Two hundred forty-six congregations of this denomi- 
nation have kept an actual count of attendance at the 
principal Sunday service for the years 1930 to 1938 inclu- 
sive. These are all among the original Congregational 
churches ; that is, they do not include any of the Christian 
churches affected by the merger of 1931. The figures for 
these churches, based on actual count, are summarized by 
Robert R. Jones, statistician of the General Council and 
published in Advance, Boston, for October 1, 1939. They 
cover all conferences of the denomination and all types of 
churches. The table below summarizes the figures. 


Average 
Year Attendance 
1930 138 
1931 140 
1932 141 
1933 139 
1934 137 
1935 133 
1936 128 
1937 132 
1938 139 


Mr. Jones reported that there were no significant re- 
gional differences. He makes the generalization that the 
larger churches have been maintaining attendance much 
better than smaller congregations. Of the total number 
reporting for the full nine years, 114 churches registered an 
increase from the figures at the beginning of the period, 
7 were the same, and 125 churches had an attendance 
figure in 1938 below that which they had in 1930. 

Trends in attendance should be considered in relation 
to membership. We therefore give below data in regard 
to the number of churches, the total membership and the 
average membership for the denomination as a whole for 
the years 1930 to 1938 inclusive. 


MEMBERSHIP OF CONGREGATIONAL AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
Total Average Per 


Year No. of Churches Membership Congregation 
1930 6,518 1,051,747 161 
1931 6,434 1,047,839 163 
1932 6,379 1,040,119 163 
1933 6,368 1,036,571 163 
1934 6,282 1,029,002 164 
1935 6,209 1,028,038 166 
1936 6,153 1,030,029 167 
1937 6,109 1,030,914 169 
1938 6,096 1,043,276 171 


The figure for 1930, before the denominations merged, 
is the total of the two figures separately reported for that 
year. It will be seen that there has been a slight increase 
in the average membership per congregation and a de- 
crease in the number of congregations. It will also be 
noted that the 246 churches reporting average attendance 
systematically for eight years are evidently considerably 
larger than the average for the denomination as a whole. 
In 1936 the Commission on Church Attendance of that 
body reported that on an average only 30 per cent of the 
seats of the churches were being used and that perhaps 
only 25 per cent of those shown as members were support- 
ing the churches by regular attendance. 


Catholic Workers Schools 


In Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and New York Catholic Workers 
Schools have been opened recently under very auspicious 
conditions. 


In Pittsburgh the school is sponsored by the Pittsburgh 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists and is conducted 
under diocesan auspices. Classes are to be held in the 
Central Catholic High School each Tuesday evening for 
nine weeks from 7:30 to 9:45 o’clock. Ninety-two men 
and women registered and more registrations are ex- 
pected. 

The curriculum includes a study of elementary eco- 
nomics and “simplified application of the Encyclicals,” la- 
bor history, effective union tactics, public speaking, and 
parliamentary law. The faculty is composed of priests 
and laymen. 

In Buffalo a Catholic Labor College, sponsored by 
the Diocese of Buffalo, was opened with an enrollment 
of 406 men and women. Here, too, the faculty is com- 
posed of priests and laymen. The college has been estab- 
lished “to define and facilitate employer-employe relation- 
ships through organization.” In an address at the opening 
exercises Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, said that 
the average man does not know how to view the entire 
social and labor question. “If a man is working for a 
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wage he is constantly in fear. He feels a lack of security 
for himself and his children. 

“And yet he knows on the other hand, that the United 
States guarantees him security—just the thing he is not 
receiving. He says to himself, “That’s a strange way to 
run a country.’ ” 

The Bishop said that “the average American citizen 
wants to guararitee for himself an annual wage that may 
put him beyond danger, but in the confusion of voices he 
finds it difficult to view calmly and coldly the principles 
of justice and righteousness.” ‘We must bring back group 
relationships,” he said. “The working man has first lien 
on the product of his hand.” 

In New York four workers schools were opened with 
a total enrollment of 600. Three of the schools are under 
the auspices of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
while the fourth is conducted by the Jesuits. 

No charge is made for tuition and admittance to the 
‘ schools is open to all workingmen, regardless of race or 
creed. The courses have been designed to foster intelli- 
gent leadership among workingmen in their efforts to 
organize, and to exert a sound, constructive influence in 
their unions. 


Rural Churchmen Study the TVA 


The annual fall meeting of the Committee on Town 
and Country of the Home Missions Council and the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America was 
held at Knoxville, Tenn. It combined business sessions 
with an informal seminar for the purpose of studying the 
program of the Tennessee Valley Authority, which has 
headquarters in that city. Thirty-five persons were pres- 
ent, including members of the Committee and a group of 
minsters of town and country churches serving widely 
scattered communities from Vermont to Wisconsin, who 
were coopted for the session. 

The rural churchmen visited Norris Dam and the town 
of Norris, Tennessee, heard Messrs. H. A. Morgan and 
David E. Lilienthal and other members of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority staff, saw motion pictures and slides; 
discussed what they heard, but passed no resolutions and 
gave no advice to the Tennessee Valley Authority. Mem- 
bers of the seminar were particularly impressed with the 
agricultural program of the Authority and the role of 
phosphorus in conserving and restoring land, and thus 
helping the people. 

As noted in the monograph on the program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, published in this SERVICE on 
April 1, 1939, more than 20,000 farmers in the Tennessee 
Valley have been members of soil conservation clubs. 
The TVA does not sell the fertilizer to the farmer but 
makes it available to him if he will agree to make certain 
expenditures and to carry on a planned program of soil 
building and conservation. Every cooperating farmer must 
spend on his own initiative much more than the value 
of the phosphates he receives from the TVA. He must 
also follow expert advice on such matters as terracing, 
ditching, reforestation, etc. 

Phosphorus occurs in every living cell. A proper supply 
of phosphorus in cultivated soil is essential for abundant 
production. Farmers using adequate quantities of phos- 
phorus are able to make productive gardens and to have 
more adequate supplies of food for family consumption 
than is customary on other farms in the area. 

In other ways the TVA has contributed to the revital- 
izing of the rural people. One churchman remarked that 


the TVA was employing a considerable number of mis- 
sionaries. The missionary spirit of at least a part of the 
organization was further evidenced by a remark of Mr. 
Lilienthal—that it is the policy to urge all cities and towns 
using TVA power to sell it to farmers at exactly the 
same rates as are available for town and city dwellers, 
even though the volume of consumption is lower on farms 
and the cost of distribution considerably higher. It is 
reported that all the towns are carrying out this recom- 
mendation of equality of rates. When this policy is carried 
out it means that the townspeople, by providing equality 
of service, actually make a contribution to farm families. 
Another churchman remarked that this principle of sharing 
illustrated the way in which a government may engage in 
ethical enterprise. 

It was revealed in the seminar that only in one county 
of the region had local ministers shown any noticeable 
interest in this program of restoring the land and assisting 
the people. 

At Norris the seminar heard Rev. Thomas B. Cowan, 
minister of the Norris Religious Fellowship, formerly min- 
ister of the Third Presbyterian Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Ever since the founding of the town in 1933 an 
informal Religious Fellowship with a full time minister, 
supported wholly by local funds, has been maintained. Mr. 
Cowan dealt frankly with the problems of maintaining an 
undenominational church in a town where the government 
owns all the land and where government employes are 
quickly shifted from one site to another in the region. 
In general, the Norris Religious Fellowship has been 
venturesome in its projects. The members have shown an 
interest in supporting unconventional religious efforts in 
other regions. They have developed their own special 
benevolences. Also, remarked Mr. Cowan, government 
employes sometimes tend to be smug and easily satisfied 
and one of the functions of a minister in a community such 
as Norris is to endeavor to make a number of comfortable 
people exceedingly uncomfortable. 

As noted in this Service for April 1, 1939, the TVA 
has numerous functions, such as navigation, flood control, 
power production, land conservation, reforestation, devel- 
opment of fertilizer, removal of populations, education, 
national defense. The main outlines of the program then 
published cannot be repeated here. However, there have 
been new significant developments during the past six 
months which may be briefly summarized. 

The TVA has been receiving revenues for power at 
the rate of $1,250,000 a month, or $15,000,000 a year on 
an annual basis. This revenue is at a rate sufficient to 
cover all power costs and interest, according to a state- 
ment made by J. A. Krug, chief power engineer. The 
rapid expansion during the past eight months from about 
70,000 customers to 330,000, was mainly explained by 
the fact that the TVA in cooperation with Tennessee 
municipalities purchased certain properties of the Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation. The Authority at 
present has under contract all the hydro-electric power now 
available in its system in an average year. However, six 
new generating units are to be put into operation by the 
middle of 1940. 

Discussion of TVA policy has brought out the vossi- 
bility of loss of tax revenues by the states of the area 
and by municipalities if, as now seems probable, much 
power production in the area will be a public rather than 
a private enterprise. Much of this discussion is concerned 
about what will happen. Nobody knows what actually zill 
happen in the future, and this SERVICE does not deem 
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itself competent to predict. Very few factual data in re- 
gard to this controversy can be cited. As noted in the 
issue of April 1, 1939, it is the custom in the region for 
municipal systems to pay into the municipal treasuries tax 
equivalents, by computing and applying the city, county 
and state tax rates to the value of their electric properties. 
In addition the TVA pays to the states affected five per 
cent of its gross revenue from power production. How- 
ever, the TVA is a wholesaler of power, not a retailer, 
and it has been contended that the TVA thus pays an 
insufficient tax equivalent into the state treasuries. 

In order to meet this situation Senator George Norris 
of Nebraska has introduced in the Senate a bill—76th 
Congress, First Session, $.2925. This would raise the 
percentage of gross revenues payable by the TVA to the 
interested states for a period of years. The bill proposes 
that there be paid ten per cent of gross revenues from 
power sales during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1940, 
and that the percentage be gradually reduced to five per 
cent for the fiscal year 1948 and thereafter. It is expected 
that there will be an increase in the volume of consumption 
during this period. An important provision in this bill 
is that the minimum annual payment to each state shall 
not be less than the two-year average of the state and 
local ad valorem property taxes levied against power 
property purchased and operated by the TVA, including 
the taxes levied on reservoir lands related to dams pro- 
ducing power. 

Among recent publications of the TVA is a sizable 
pamphlet reprinted from the latest annual report, entitled 
Fifty Inches of Rain: A Story of Land and Water Con- 
servation, available from the Division of Information at 
the headquarters in Knoxville. 


Fortune Magazine Surveys Political Opinion 


The magazine Fortune (New York) released on Octo- 
ber 26 the results of a survey of political opinion showing 
that the American people approve of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
record by a majority of two to one—but only one Ameri- 
can in 10 wants the New Deal continued in its present 
form. Also, a large majority of those with opinions be- 
lieves Congress did right when it rejected Mr. Roosevelt’s 
$2,800,000,000 spend-lend program. 

The same methods were used which enabled Fortune 
to predict the exact size of Mr. Roosevelt’s majority in 
1936 within one per cent. 

Fortune found that 60.8 per cent of the voters approve 
his record in general, 30 per cent disapprove, 9.2 per cent 
don’t know. The public approves his CCC, his person- 
ality, his banking and stock exchange legislation, the way 
he has guided foreign policy, his attempts to help the 
farmer, his relief program, and his attitude toward labor 
and unions. 

But the public disapproves of his attitude toward busi- 
ness, his advisers, the way he has dealt with political 
opposition, and his theory of borrowing, spending and 
lending for recovery. 

The record of approval and disapproval on each of these 
assets and liabilities (don’t know omitted) follows: 

“According to economic level and geography, every group 
is agreed, by varying majorities with opinions, on the 
first five items on the asset side,” Fortune explains. “On 
the last three assets the prosperous and the upper middle 
class differ from the national majority. 


“In the over-all appraisal of the President’s Administra- 
tion every part of the country is agreed in general approval. 
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So is every economic level except the prosperous, and 
every major occupation group except executives (by a 
small margin) and retired people.” 


ASSETS 
Approve Disapprove 
Jo Yo 
83.7 7.8 
His personality, as distinguished from his pol- 

The means by which his Administration has 

The way he has guided U. S. foreign policy. 48.5 18.5 


His attitude toward labor and labor unions.. 40.1 32.0 
His stock-exchange legislation.............. 


LIABILITIES 


His attitude toward business and businessmen. 35.1 37.3 
His theory of government borrowing, spend- 
ing, and lending for recovery............. 33.7 46.3 
The way he has dealt with political opposition. 27.4 34.9 
BALANCE 
His record as President...........ccccceces 60.8 30.0 


The Fortune Survey then asked: “Do you think Con- 
gress was right or wrong in refusing to grant President 
Roosevelt’s request to authorize the federal government to 


lend $2,800,000,000 for its recovery program?” The 
replies : 

ros- Execu- Factory Unem- 

Total perous Poor Negroes tives labor ployed 

Jo %o %o Jo % Jo Jo 

551 808 399 263 749 398 33. 

Wrong ..... 254 119 318 443 194 379 43.1 

Don’t know. 19.5 7.3 283 29.4 


“The only exceptions to the national majority came from 
the Negroes and the unemployed,” Fortune points out. 
“So if Mr. Roosevelt had taken his case ‘before the people,’ 
as he threatened to do, he would have found a people 
with its mind fairly solidly made up not to agree with 
him. If war had not intervened, government economy 
might have become the election issue of next year and 
would certainly have stood as a serious handicap for 
Roosevelt or his candidate. 

“This is important because the U. S. is soon to be faced 
with the spending issue in a new and probably more salable 
form—for preparedness. If new appropriation records are 
achieved next year owing to rearmament, and if they 
receive public support, it will be because the nation wants 
the planes and ships and guns, not because it believes 
any more that spending per se is a sound economic doc- 
trine.” 

Then in order to measure the popularity of the New 
Deal as a whole, the Fortune Survey tabulated the replies 
to this question : 

Which of the following statements most nearly repre- 
sents your idea of the New Deal? (Table on page 4.) 

“Among the extremists, more people believe that the 
New Deal is all bad than it is all good,” Fortune declares. 
“But with 55.2 per cent voting for the New Deal, either 
with or without modification, the returns suggest that a 
moderate New Dealer, one willing to yield some points 
or to propose some improvements, could win an election 
by a handy majority. 

“This, on its face, should be profoundly disturbing to 
Republicans, except those who take the view that there 
is no such thing as a New Dealer who is willing to com- 
promise or to admit any need for improvements. Also dis- 
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turbing to a conservative reading these figures is the fact 
that the young, with a longer voting life ahead of them, 
are more pro-New Deal than their elders by a full 10 
per cent.” 


Total Under 40 Over 40 
The New Deal has been the kind of gov- 
ernment best suited to our times, and it 
should be continued without modifica- ; 
tions (whether under Mr. Roosevelt or oe 
or someone else) 10.3% 10.3% 10.2% 
Although the New Deal has not worked : - 


perfectly in many ways, it has done a ; 
lot of good and should be continued with <3 
some modifications and improvements... 44.9% 50.2% 40.2% 


The New Deal may have done some good, 
but it has done so many bad things that 
now we need a different administmasjon.. 20.9% 20.2% 21.5% 


The New Deal had a influenck: 
the nation, and it will take years of YOR 
government by others*to clean up ‘the 
16.2% 11.5% 20.5% 


“Recipes for Neutrality” 


Sidney B. Fay, professor of history at Harvard Univer- 
sity, discusses the question of neutrality in the light of 
our experience in the World War in the Saturday Review 
of Literature (New York) of November 4. He points 
out first that the “doctors disagree” on the conclusions to 
be drawn from that experience. The hope of the advocates 
of collective security that war might be prevented by co- 
operation with other states is “at present vain.” The 
advocates of “strict insistence on our rights and duties 
under international law as it existed before the World 
War’”’ fail to take account of the fact that there was “no 
real provision under the old international law” for the 
new conditions which developed during the World War, 
such as submarine warfare. 

The writers who insist that we were “bull-dozed into 
war by the shrewd and pervasive propaganda of the Allies” 
have, Dr. Fay believes, “considerably exaggerated the in- 
fluence of Allied propaganda in bringing us into war in 
1917.” It was, he agrees, a powerful factor, but our eyes 
have been so opened by “the propaganda against propa- 
ganda” that “there is no great danger that the Allies can 
again pull the wool over them.” 

Other writers are “over-emphasizing the influence ex- 
erted by the economic motive in bringing about American 
participation in 1917.” One of the reasons for the popular 
success of this point of view is “the fact that it can point 
. . . to the unwholesome economic after-effects of the war 
boom. To people suffering from the depression which 
began to engulf us after 1929, it is pleasant to find a 
scapegoat and see the blame pinned on the bankers and 
munition-makers.” This attitude and the “various unde- 
clared wars in Europe and Asia” resulted in “the passage 
of our so-called Neutrality Acts.” 

The writer insists that the reasons for our entrance into 
the World War are “very complex.” The main factors 
may, he thinks, be summarized as follows, in order of 
importance : 


“1. The disregard of American rights involved in the 
German submarine policy. German disregard of our rights 
was felt by American sentiment to be more serious than 
Allied disregard, because the former killed American men, 


women, and children who could never be brought to life, 
while the latter merely interfered with American property 
rights for which compensation could be made. 

“2. The German methods in beginning and conducting 
the war.... 

“3. Anglo-Saxon tradition and sentiment, and native 
American idealism. . . . This American sentiment and 
idealism perhaps should be put at the head of the list, 
because it partly explains why we were more angered by 
German than by British disregard of our rights, why we 
were so shocked by German methods of war, and why our 
soil proved so much more fertile for Allied than for Ger- 
man propaganda 

“4, Allied propaganda, highly successful because abun- 
dant and skillful, and still more because it fell on ears 
already conditioned to receptivity. German propaganda, 
on the other hand, . . . was more of a boomerang than 
a success. 


“5. Economic influences — bankers, munition-makers, 
profit-seekers—— ... 

“6. Fear for our own ultimate safety if the Kaiser 
should triumph in Europe.” 

Dr. Fay agrees with those who conclude that the danger 
of Presidential abuse of his discretionary power in foreign 
policy is less than that of legislative restrictions about it 
and that the repeal of the arms embargo was desirable. 


Jane Addams Peace School 


A school to train peace and anti-war workers in the 
techniques of public speaking, organization and publicity 
has been set up at the Labor Temple, 242 East 14th Street, 
New York City, under the direction of Dr. George W. 
Hartmann of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Tuesday and Wednesday courses, running for eight weeks, 
will deal with public speaking, organization methods and 
techniques, principles of peace education and war propa- 
ganda, non-violence in an aggressive world, alternatives 
to war, and economics of war and peace. ‘These are 
designed primarily for members of the organizations en- 
dorsing the school—the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Keep 
America Out of War Congress, War Resisters League, 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
Youth Committee Against War, and the Joint Peace Com- 
mittee of New York Quakers. They are open, however, 
to “all who believe with the founders of the school that 
the United States should keep out of war and war trade.” 

In addition to the instructors—Robert LaRene, Eleanor 
A, Eaton, Dr. Hartmann, A. J. Muste, Merle Curti and 
Lewis Corey—there will be guest speakers. Information 
may be had from Miss Emma Hartog, executive secretary, 
Room 78, 542 Fifth Avenue. 


The Cost of Food in War Time 


In connection with the public interest in the rapid 
advances in costs of food in war time and alleged profiteer- 
ing, the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. calls attention 
in a news release to the statement of Dr. James P. 
Warbasse, president of the League, in his book Cooperative 
Democracy, (Harper & Brothers, 1936), as follows: 

“During the war the British Cooperative Wholesale 
Society often protested to the government against the high 
— they were compelled to make by the price fixing 

oards.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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